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don't let many an Ovid,1 or ratter many a Burns (which
is better), be lost in you. I rather think men of business
have produced as good poetry in their by-hours as the
professed regulars; and I don't see any sufficient reason
why a Lord President Scott should not be a famous poet
(in the vacation time), when we have seen a President
Montesquieu step so nobly beyond the trammels in the
Esprit des Loix. I suspect Dryden would have been a
happier man had he lad your profession. The reason-
ing talents visible in his verses assure me that he would
have ruled in Westminster Hall as easily as he did at
Button's, and he might have found time enough besides
for everything that one really honors his memory for."
This friend appears to have entertained, in October, 1799,
the very opinion as to the profession of literature on
which Scott acted through life.

Having again given a week to Liddesdale, in company
with Mr. Shortreed, he spent a few days at Rosebank,
and was preparing to return to Edinburgh for tlie winter,
when James Ballantyne called on Mm one morning, and
begged him to supply a few paragraphs on some legal
question of the day for his newspaper. Scott complied;
and carrying his article himself to the printing-office,
took with him also some of his recent pieces, designed
to appear in Lewis's collection. With these, especially,
as his Memorandum, says, the "Morlachian fragment
after Goethe," Ballantyne was charmed, and he ex-
pressed his regret that Lewis's book was so long in ap-
pearing. Scott talked of Lewis with rapture; and, after
reciting some of his stanzas, said, "I ought to apologize
to you for having troubled you with anything of my own
when I had things like this for your ear." "I felt at
once," says Ballantyne, "that his own verses were far
above what Lewis could ever do, and though, when I said

1 " How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our boast;
How many Martials were in Pult'ney lost! "
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